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This is an occasion to me of no ordinary interest. 
Reminded, as I am, of those from whom I am de- 
scended, who have lived in this town and have walked 
these streets and now sleep in yonder cemetery; 
remembering that they helped to build this house; 
that they worshipped here, that here they brought 
• their cares and sorrows, and pondered here the great 
problems of life, I cannot join \^ith you in com- 
memorating their worth without emotion. I go back 
to Thomas Loring, who came from Axminster, in 
the county of Devon, England, in 1634, who drew a 
house-lot on North Street, which was then Town 
Street, and who held the office of deacon in this 
church, and I trace the family line down to him 
whose "liame is associated with yonder hall.^ I go 
back likewise to Phih'p James, who came over in the 
"Diligent" in 1638 from Hingham in Norfolk, and 
I follow his line down until it blends with the other ; ^ 
and, as I find the names James and Loring borne by 
members of my own family to-day, I seem now to 

^ Loring Hall, the gift of Colonel Benjamin Loring of Boston. 
* See the Table on p. i8. 



have come to the old family homestead, for the 
church is a religious home to those who worship in 
it. The church edifice of my boyhood, where I was 
brought up to attend public worship, has already 
disappeared,^ but this Meeting-houae of my ancestors 
still stands ; and. associated as it is with their mem- 
ory and consecrated as it has been by their prayers, 
I feel, whenever I enter it, that I am upon holy 
ground. And when I consider that it is the oldest 
building of its kind in the land ; that it is more 
ancient than Christ Church, or the Old South, or 
King's Chapel in Boston, and even than the " Old 
Swedes" sanctuary in Philadelphia, which was 
erected under the patronage of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and which celebrated its one hundred and eighty-, 
first anniversary last month ; when I reflect that this 
has survived so long although it was built of wood, 
while those others were constructed of brick or 
stone ; and when I call to mind the fact, that prob- 
ably some of the Pilgrims who came in the May- 
flower have been present at the meetings here ; as I 
give myself to these reminiscences, the past comes 
back again, these seats are re-occupied, I see the 
little band of emigrants, and, as I listen to the an- 
cient melodies which we have heard, the same which 
they used to sing, — 

" In each low voice methinks a spirit calls, 
And more than echoes talk along the walls." 

•1 The ** Church on Church Green," which formerly stood at the junction 
of Summer and Bedford streets in Boston. 



I have been endeavoring to make real and vivid 
to myself those times, to bring back out of the 
shadowy past those scenes and the actors in them ; 
and I ask your attention while I attempt to sketch 
the outlines of such a picture, and to describe briefly 
the religious, or, more properly speaking, the ecclesi- 
astical, life of those early days, as it is set forth in the 
laws and contemporaneous writings of that period. 

The Sabbath in New England began at sunset on 
Saturday;^ but all labor was forbidden after three 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, not that persons 
might have a half-holiday, as now, but that the time 
might be spent in catechising and preparing for the 
Sabbath. When Sunday came, it was prescribed 
that there should be absolute rest; so that when the 
master of a Dutch ship sailed into Boston harbor on 
Sunday and fired four shots, he was fined forty shil- 
lings a shot ; but afterwards, when it was found that 
none of his crew could speak a word of English, the 
penalty was remitted to forty shillings in all. The 
Indians hardly knew what to make of these Sunday 
laws ; and on being asked if they would refrain from 
working on the Sabbath within Christian towns, 
they" answered : "It is easy for us; we have not 
much to do any day, and we can well rest on that 
day." The punishment for the violation of the Sab- 
bath was to pay a fine of thirty shillings and to sit 
one hour in the stocks, I know not what our fore- 



^ Sanction for this, it was thought, was found in the Bible, since, accord- 
ing to Genesis L 5, "the evening and the morning were the first day." 



fathers would say if they should revisit us now, and 
see the crowds that throng to Nantasket in the sum- 
mer on Sundays. I fear that there would scarcely be 
timber enough in the forests out of which to make 
the stocks that would be requisite for offenders. 

Besides legal enactments which were enforced, 
there were officers appointed, each of whom had the 
inspection of ten families, to see that every one went 
to church. Sometimes two officials were employed 
to walk abroad into the fields, and if they found any 
who did not attend upon " the word and the ordinan- 
ces," and who could not give a satisfactory account 
of themselves, they took their names and presented 
them to the magistrates. The meeting-house was 
surrounded by a palisade, which was built of tall 
stakes, as a protection against the Indians ; and the. 
building often served as a fort," and powder was 
stored in it. A certain number of men were detailed 
to go every Sunday to the place of worship with 
arms and ammunition, in order to be able to repel 
any assault People were usually called to meet- 
ing by the beating of ^. drum, or, in some places, 
by the raising of a flag; but this house had a 
bell on it, as was the case likewise with that at 
Cambridge, Watertown, and Woburn.^ This fact, 
together with the amount which each one was as- 
sessed for the cost of this structure, and which in 
some cases was as much as fourteen or fifteen 
pounds sterling, seems to. indicate that the com- 

1 L. R. Paig^, History of Cambridge^ p. 247 (1632) ; S. SewaB, History of 
Woburtty pp. 78, 79 (1642) ; H. Bond, History of Watertown^ p. 1046 (1649). 



munity here were in better circumstances than some 
of their neighbors. In going to church women 
often rode on pillions, — cushions or soft saddles, — 
on which they were seated behind the men. 

When the people arrived at the meeting-house, 
there were no carpets, no cushions, no pews, but 
only hard oaken seats, one of which I reniember to 
have seen twenty years ago in the south-west gallery, 
and which was very long and heavy. The men sat 
on one side of the house and the women on the 
other ; and, as the building was not warmed, the 
worshippers sometimes in cold weather had to strike 
their feet one against the other, which occasioned 
such noise that but little could be heard of the ser- 
mon.^ Psalms alone were sung during the service. 
Even if there had been any hymns, their use would 
have been disapproved of, since, being the work 
of men, they could not be considered, like the 
former, as the word of God. The Bay Psalm Book 
was generally used, and, although it was then com- 
mon, it is now so rare that a copy of the original 
edition is worth its weight in gold.^ The psalms 
were sung line by line,^ as we have heard them to- 
day, and the accompaniment was a pitch-pipe, which 

1 Judge Sewall writes in his Diary (vol. i. p. Ii8): "Sabbath, Jan^ 24. 
[1685.] This day so cold that the Sacramental Bread is frozen pretty hard, 
and rattles sadly as broken into the Plates." ' 

> Dr. N. B. Shurtleff's copy of the Bay Psalm Book was sold at auction in 
Boston in October, 1876, for one thousand and twenty-five dollars. — Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Hist Society, 1876-77, p. 11. 

* "As, for several years after the introduction of the new psalm-book, 
many neglected or refused to purchase it, and others were unable to read, 
they were obliged to revive the practice of Luther, of reading or lining the 
hymn."— N. D. Gould, History of Church Music in America^ pp. 33, 34. 
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gave place at length to the flute, bass-viol, fiddle, and 
clarionet, which until a comparatively recent date 
formed so quaint and interesting a feature of the 
services in this house. The religious exercises in the 
morning began at about nine o'clock or earlier. 
The prayer by the Pastor occupied about a quarter 
of an hour.^ The Scripture was read and expounded 
by the Teacher; but sometimes this was omitted, 
and it is expressly stated that here there was no 
reading of the Scriptures.^ A psalm was then 
" lined o£E " by a ruling elder, and sung by the con- 
gregation. The sermon f ollowedj and it frequently 
lasted two hours, so that the hour-glass was turned 
twice. It consisted to a great degree of passages 
from the Bible, and the •' Improvement," as it was 
called, was often, as long as the argument. Occa- 
sionally persons present were weary and restless; 
and, in a satire on one of the preachers of that day, 
he is represented pictorially as saying to his audience, 
"I know you are good fellows; stay, and take 
another glass." It is related of a minister who stood 
in this pulpit when it was placed against that side of 
the house which is nearest the cemetery, that, seeing 
many asleep, he said sarcastically that those behind 
him could hear as well as those before him. On 



^ On public Fast-days the devotional services were much longer; and 
Sewall mentions a private Fast at which, after three persons had prayed and 
one had preached, another ''prayed about an hour and a half." — Diaiy of 
Samuel Sewall, vol. i. p. 76. 

' "In some Churches, nothing is read on the'firft day of the weeke, or 
Lord's day, but a Pialme dictated before or after the Sermon, as at Htng- 
ham,** — Thomas Lechford, Plame DeaUng: or Newes from New Engiand; 
in the chapter on Thepubli^ue worshipe. 



one occasion, when a minister came on an exchange, 
after he had finished " Seventeenthly " in his dis- 
course and had come to " Finally," an old farmer 
exclaimed that he was glad to hear that word, for he 
had cows to milk and six miles to walk, and he was 
afraid that he should not get home in time. It was 
the duty of the tithing-man to keep the people 
awake, striking the boys with a knob which was at 
one end of his pole, and tickling the ears of the girls 
with a feather, which was at the other end. And it 
is recorded that one man was presented to the Court 
" for common sleeping at the public exercise upon 
the Lord's day, and for striking him that waked 
him ; " and that afterwards, not having amended, he 
was sentenced to be " severely whipped." 
• The service in the afternoon began at two o'clock, 
and the order of exercises was the same as in the 
morning, except that toward the end one of the 
deacons rose and said, " Brethren of the congrega- 
tion, now there is time left for contribution ; where- 
fore as God hath prospered you, so freely ofEer." 
Whereupon the magistrates and chief gentlemen 
first, then the elders and all the men, all single 
women, widows and women in absence of their hus- 
bands, came up one after another and put their 
money into a wooden box ; and, if they had anything 
else to give, they left it in the " Deacons' seate " and 
passed on. In this seat, besides the two deacons, 
sat one person • in this parish, named Matthew 
Hawke, who took down in short-hand the sermons ; 
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so that this practice, which is thought to be of mod- 
ern origin, has a precedent in the earliest history 
of New England. During the service in the after- 
noon others, beside the Pastor and Teacher, spoke, 
as they were called upon. It is mentioned that the 
governor "spake to the question;" after him, the 
elder ; then some two or three more of the congre- 
gation ; and any, young or old, except women, could 
ask questions at the mouth of the prophets. In 
some meeting-houses there was a stool of repentance 
for transgressors, who were placed on an elevated 
seat, with labels designating their oflfences, which 
were worn upon their persons so as to be seen by 
all. Confessions also were required to be made by 
penitents before the congregation on Sabbaths and 
Lecture days. 

The Minister was not addressed by the title of 
Reverend, but he was called simply Mr., although on 
portraits and pamphlets there was sometimes printed 
after his name, V. D. M., which was an abbreviation 
of Verbi Dei Minister, — " Minister of God's Word." 
In addition to preaching on Sunday he delivered a 
weekly Lecture, which in Boston was given on 
Thursdays, and was long continued as the Thursday 
Lecture. In some places this lecture began very 
late and lasted very long, so that the attention of 
the Legislature at one time was called to it ; and a 
decision finally was made that the " church assem- 
blies might ordinarily break up in such season as 
people that dwell a mile or two off might get home 
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by daylight." The minister's salary appears to have 
been paid here in money ; but often he was paid in 
country produce or in whatever the people were able 
to procure. The Plymouth legislators proposed, as 
a thing they judged would be very commendable 
and beneficial to the towns where God's Providence 
should cast any whales, if the people should agree to 
set apart some portion of every such fish or oil for the 
encouragement of an able, godly minister amongst 
them. The minister was the parson, which, as is 
well known, means the person in the parish. He 
was a much more important personage then than 
he is now. His advice was asked conceiinipg laws 
and questions which came before the General Court. 
If any one spoke against him or his preaching, he 
could be sentenced to be fined or whipped, to have his 
ears cut off, or to be banished. Since every individ- 
ual was obliged to contribute to his support ; since 
all were constrained to come to hear him on penalty 
of being fined five shillings for every absence, even 
on Fast and Thanksgiving days ; and since each one 
was compelled to keep awake during the preachings 
it is evident that the minister was more highly 
favored than he is in these days. One part of his 
duty, however, which he is expected to perform now, 
was unnecessary then. He attended no weddings 
or funerals ; for marriages were performed only by 
the magistrates, and the dead were buried without a 
prayer. This was one cause of the opposition to 
Rev. Peter Hobart, when he went from Hingham 
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to Boston to ofEciate at the marriage of a man who 
belonged to his parish. As Governor Winthrop 
says, he was considered to be opposed to the ecclesi- 
astical and civil government, and "we were not 
willing to bring in the English custom of ministers 
performing the solemnity of marriage." ^ 

To avoid everything suggestive of heathenism, the 
days of the week were called first, second, third, and 
so forth ; and the months were named in a like man- 
lier, beginning with March which was the first, and 
ending with .February which was the twelfth. No 
one could be a " freeman," or could have the right 
to vote or hold any office or sit on a jury, unless he 
was a member of the church. If any one denied 
the received doctrines, or broached and maintained 
any damnable heresy, he was expelled from the 
Colony. Whoever declared that any of the books 
of the Old and New Testament were not the word 
of God could be condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
pounds, or be whipped with forty lashes. If he 
publicly recanted before his conviction, he could 
then be fined ten pounds or be whipped. For a sec- 
ond oflfence of this sort he could be banished or put 
to death. Even dress was regulated by law, and it 
was ordered that persons should not wear clothes 
"above their quality and* condition," while laces, em- 
broidered caps, belts, and beaver hats were forbidden. 
The Court, taking into consideration the great dis- 
order general through the country in costliness of 

* History of New Engiandt vol. ii. p. 313. 
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apparel and following new fashions, on one occasion 
sent for the elders of the churches and conferred 
with them about it, and laid it upon them as belong- 
ing to them to redress it, by urging it upon the con- 
sciences of their people, which they promised to da 
But little was done about it, however, says the his- 
torian, " for divers of the elders' wives, &c. were in 
some measure partners in this general disorder."^ 
Down to the year 1 780 women in country parishes 
kept off their bonnets during services in the meet- 
ing-houses. 

There were three methods and means of punish- 
ment in those days, which were to be seen in every 
town in- New England. One was the stocks, — 

• 

Called also the " bilboes," because they were formerly 
manufactured in great quantities at Bilboa in 
Spain,* — which in tl^is town formerly stood where 
the court building now stands ; which were used for 
various offenders, but the first person who occupied 
them in Boston was the man who made them, 
and who charged what the Court thought was too 
much, so that he was fined and sentenced to sit an 
hour in them. The second was a wooden cage, in 
which criminals were confined and exposed to pub- 
lic view on Lecture days for profaning the Sabbath 
and for other acts of wickedness. The third was a 
whipping-post, to which malefactors who had been 

1 Winthrop, History of New England^ vol. i. p. 275. 

* The pillory differed from the stocks, 'since in the latter the culprit was 
seated, and his hands and feet were confined ; but in the former he stood 
upon a small platform, while his head and arms were sbcured by a board 
which came down upon and closed fast around them. 
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convicted of forgery, lying, and speaking against the 
magistrates and churches, were bound and lashed. 
Persons guilty of profanity were obliged to stand for 
half an hour with their tongue in a cleft stick. For 
drunkenness a man was disfranchised, and compelled 
for a year to wear suspended from his neck a large 
letter D, made of red cloth and sef upon white. For 
blasphemy, he was branded on the forehead with 
the letter B, which was burned into his flesh with a 
hot iron. For heresy a Quaker was branded on one 
of his hands with the letter H ; and another, who 
was wandering about as a tramp without any regular 
occupation, was branded on the left shoulder with 
a capital R, to signify that he was a rogue. All 
persons convicted of railing and scolding, it was de- 
creed, should be gagged, or set in a ducking-stool 
and dipped over head and. ears three times, as the 
Court or magistrate should judge meet 

I have given these facts, which are matters of his- 
tory, for the sake of contrasting those times with our 
own. To complete the story, let me now read a few 
extracts from a sermon delivered in this Meeting- 
house by one of the early ministers of this church. 
The subject of it is " A Pillar of Salt to season a 
corrupt age," and it was preached at the Lecture 
in Hingham in 1728. by Ebenezer Gay, from the 
text Luke xvii. 32 : " Remember Lot's Wife." 

''In her flight from Sodom she looked back, and she 
was struck dead upon the spot, and was turned into a 
Pillar of Salt. By her becoming a Pillar of Salt, some, I 
think, understand no more than her being made a lasting 
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Monument of God's severe Justice ; as a perpetual Cove- 
nant is stiled a Covenant of Salt Numb. i8. 19. But 
why the literal Sense of the words should be rejected, I can- 
see no Reason ; but do believe that she was really turned 
into a Pillar^ a Statue of Salt, a kind of rocky, mineral 
Salt, which will endure all Weathers and not waste away. 
Naturalists write of Salt which is hard enough for build- 
ings. — yosephus who lived since Christ was on Earth, 
saith that the Pillar of Salt was standing in his Time, and 
that He himself had seen it And the like is affirmed by 
others since his time. 

" Was Lots Wife a greater Sinner than You or I ? We 
shou'd look upon the Pillar of Salt, that our Flesh may 
tremble for Fear of Grod, and that we may be afraid of his 
Judgments. What he hath done to others, he may do to us. 

" To Unconverted Sinners. Original Sin is greater than 
all actual Abominations that were committed in Sodom. 
Sodom was a Sinky but corrupt Nature is a Fountain of 
moral Defilements. Those who are in the State of Polluted 
Nature are in respect thereof more filthy and desperately 
wicked than the People of Sodom were in respect of the 
actual Abominations which prevailed in it^ It was possible, 
tho' very difficult for one to live in Sodonty and not be in- 
fected with the Sins of that Place ; but it is impossible for 
one to abide in the State of Nature and to be free from the 
Pollutions of it God may justly say concerning all who 
are in the State of polluted Nature, as in Jer. 23. 14. 
They are all of them unto me as Sodom, and the Inhabitants 
thereof as Gomorrah. 

" How did the poor tormented Wretches in Sodom run 
screaming about, when showers of flaming Brimstone came 
down upon them, and their Bodies were so many blazing 
Torches I Alas, How then will miserable sinners roar out, 
gnash their teeth and gnaw their Tongues for Pain and 
Anguish, when they shall be thrown into the Lake that 
bums with Fire and Brimstone, which is the second Death, 
far worse than the first I 
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'' Attmkened Sinners. Look not behind you^ lest ye be 
consumed. — Will it not be as great a Sin in you to look 
back, z^ it was in Lofs Wife? And may you not well be 
afraid of as great a Judgment, as that inflicted on her? If 
you look back, ye may become Pillars of Salt, Monuments 
of GOD'S severe Justice, Spectacles of Shame and ever- 
lasting Reproach. Lay aside every weight, and the Sin that 
doth so easily beset you, and run with patience and per- 
severance the race set before you : — and as ye run, Re* 
member Lois Wife. 

*' Dr. Edwards saith, That it is not improbable that Lofs 
Wife, who was turned into a Pillar of Salt, was saved not- 
withstanding this Judgment sent upon her by God. We 
have (saith he) no ill Character of this Woman in the 
Scripture : [he might as truly have said, that we have no 
good one:] we cannot (saith he) gather from anything 
that is said. in the sacred History that she had been a 
wicked Person: [neither can we that she had been a 
righteous Person:] But this we know, saith he, that she 
was the Consort, of a pious Saint and beloved of GOD ; 
[we also know that a wicked Woman is sometimes the 
Wife of a godly Man:] ' And we know, saith he, that she 
was mercifully delivered out of Sodom as well as her Hus- 
band : [so might Lofs Sons in Law have been, had they 
not laugh'd at the warning given them.] 

Thus I thought it meet to stir you up, by putting 
you in Remembrance of Lofs Wife. And if you are 
Careful to improve what hath been said. You shall 
find that that Pillar of Salt hath not to this 
day lost its Savour ; but that your hearts are 
seasoned thereby with such Caution 
& holy fear, as . will be of un- 
speakable & eternal advantage 
to you: Wherefore Be 
not forgetful Hearers, 
but Remember 
Lofs Wife." 
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Does it not seem as if more than two centuries 
had elapsed since these opinions, customs, and stat- 
utes, to which I have referred, were in vogue here 
in New England ? 

Friends, your parish is to be congratulated not 
only on having preserved such a venerable, historic 
edifice, but also on having had such long pastorates, 
which is without a parallel in the churches. The 
town also shares in the honor of the parish, while it 
also has honor of its own, having given to the State 
its two most popular chief magistrates, so that, bor- 
rowing and slightly altering the words of the prophet, 
we can siay, — "And thou, Hingham, in the land of 
Plymouth, art not the least among the cities of 
Massachusetts, for out of thee have come two gov- 
ernors who have ruled my people Israel.** 



The Table on the next page exhibits the lines of descent 
of the families of Loring, James, and Young, referred to 
on p. 3. 
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